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BRITISH SERVICE FOR TRADE PROMOTION 
AND INFORMATION 

P. HARVEY MIDDLETON 

Assistant Manager, International Trade Department, Guaranty 

Trust Company of New York 

IT has been well said that while to other countries foreign 
trade is a convenience or a luxury, to England it is an 
absolute necessity. In only one of the raw materials vital 
to her industries — coal — is there a surplus in the United King- 
dom. All the others — ores, fibres, timber and oils, as well as 
cereals and meats — Great Britain is obliged to import either 
wholly, or in the greater proportion, and the necessity for 
paying for them requires a large and ever-increasing export 
trade. 

Small wonder, then, that all the trade promotion forces of the 
British government, in conjunction with an ever-growing num- 
ber of trading companies, industrial combinations and overseas 
banks, are engaged at the present time in building up a colossal 
machine for the securing of trade in every part of the world. 
During the decade preceding the war, the Germans had suc- 
ceeded in making serious inroads in certain foreign markets 
in which the British manufacturer formerly held a leading posi- 
tion. This was partly due to the German development of new 
industries of importance, such as the electrical, but more to 
the German concentration of industry, finance and transport, as 
exemplified in the German cartel system. 

Great Britain is today determined to recapture the trade won 
from her in pre-war days by the Germans, and although she is 
compelled to resume her financial and industrial role with 
enormously increased burdens, she takes up the commercial 
struggle with the great advantage of having to learn very little 
about the conditions under which it can be successfully 
prosecuted. 

The superabundance of capital which existed in Great Britain 
before the war caused the overflow from that country to be 
directed around the world. There was thus developed in the 
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United Kingdom a large body of investors accustomed to em- 
ploy their capital in other countries, and their investments 
naturally became channels of outlet for the products of British 
industry. A British railway in South America, for instance, 
was a ready market for British railway supplies ; a British mine 
in Sbuth Africa bought British mining machinery, and so on, 
and the returns from these foreign investments were the means 
of financing British imports. There has thus been created in 
London not merely a market for British products and for im- 
ports needed for home consumption, but a distributing market 
for the rest of the world. British ships are in every port; 
British traders and bankers are in every market. There has 
been British capital available everywhere, ready to build a 
railway, to buy a mine, to develop a plantation, to construct 
harbor work, or move the products of a country to distant 
markets. 

Trading and Banking Corporations 

A brief reference to some of the important British foreign 
trading organizations formed in the last three years will be 
sufficient to emphasize the very practical manner in which the 
British trader has established himself in foreign fields. There 
is first of all the British Trade Corporation, a ten million 
dollar concern which controls the Trade Indemnity Company, 
insuring foreign credits; the South Russian Banking Agency; 
the Anglo-Brazilian Commercial and Agency Company; the 
Levant Company; the National Bank of Turkey, and J. W. 
Whittall of Constantinople. Either by direct operation or 
through these subsidiaries, the British Trade Corporation is 
doing business on an extensive scale in Brazil, Turkey, South 
Russia, Serbia, Roumania, Bulgaria, Mesopotamia, Greece, 
Egypt and the Sudan. 

The Anglo-Danubian Association was recently formed in 
London for the purpose of promoting trade between the Austro- 
Hungarian succession states and Great Britain and her allies. 
It is proposed to supply raw materials on trust to these states, 
the finished products being re-exported to markets which 
can pay either in goods or money. Another typical British 
organization is the African and Eastern Trade Corporation, 
which was recently amalgamated with Lever Brothers. The 
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African and Eastern is strongly entrenched in Southern 
Nigeria, Southwest Africa, Congo, Liberia, Morocco, Syria, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, Persia, Turkey, Roumania, Bulgaria 
and Singapore. I am told that this company will also shortly 
open branches in Egypt and in China. Some idea of the magni- 
tude and successful operation of this corporation may be gath- 
ered from the fact that their turnover in 191 9 was £22,000,000 
sterling and that they were able to pay dividends of 50 per 
cent for the year ending June 30, 1920. 

As part of the machinery which has made possible the suc- 
cessful operation of these foreign trading organizations, there 
have been established adequate British banking facilities in 
foreign countries. As typical of these foreign banking or- 
ganizations, controlled by British capital, may be mentioned 
the P. and O. Banking Corporation, which has established 
branches in all the points reached by the P. and O. steamship 
lines; the British Overseas Bank; the Anglo-Baltic and 
Mediterranean Bank; the Anglo-South American Bank; the 
National Bank of South Africa; the Bank of British West 
Africa, and many others. 

Government Service 

In order to take the fullest possible advantage of the facili- 
ties available for trade promotion and information, a separate 
department of the government was created in 191 8, called the 
Department of Overseas Trade. This new department was 
formed by the British Foreign Office and the British Board 
of Trade jointly. It is responsible to both departments and 
maintains a field service of three kinds: (1) Trade Commis- 
sioners for the British Empire; (2) Commercial Counsellors 
and Secretaries in foreign countries, and (3) Consuls in for- 
eign countries. The accompanying organization chart conveys 
a good idea of the activities of the new department. 

The department not only collects information but takes 
action in trade matters. Its power of action is subject to two 
reservations : When a piece of business becomes predominantly 
political it is handed over to the Foreign Office, and when 
special subjects such as commercial treaties arise they are put 
in charge of the appropriate departments of the Foreign Office 
and the Board of Trade. There are sixteen Trade Com- 
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missioners in the British Empire located in Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, India, New Zealand, West Indies and the Straits 
Settlements. 

How Information is Distributed 

The most important channel of confidential distribution is 
that known as Form K. This is a system for supplying tra- 
ders and manufacturers with information in regard to possible 
importers in certain countries of goods of British manufac- 
ture. The form contains a definite set of questions to con- 
sular officers which entail definite and short answers and 
provide the department with almost complete information 
with regard to all firms in a consul's district. 

Over twelve thousand British traders have already been 
brought into contact with this form. The problem of distri- 
bution of the form was solved by cooperation with the Asso- 
ciation of Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom and 
the Federation of British Industries. These organizations 
have undertaken the responsibility of communicating the in- 
formation to every interested firm. The various firms who 
desire to benefit under the scheme have been doubly checked 
before admission, by their respective chambers of commerce, 
or associations, and by the Department of Overseas Trade. 
The form itself makes it easy for the chamber or the associa- 
tion to circulate reports only to those firms coming within the 
category of trades referred to in a particular report. Secrecy 
is obtained by a declaration that the information received 
will not be passed to any other firm. Form K is not intended 
to take the place of commercial travelers. It supplies infor- 
mation of a preliminary character which must be followed up 
by the firms who are interested. The Department breaks 
up the ground, but the traders themselves must cultivate it. 

The Special Register 

More confidential and more secret is the next channel' — the 
Special Register which is kept in the Department for the 
purpose of passing on to firms confidential intelligence of a 
more general scope than that provided under Form K. While 
Form K is confined to lists of firms in certain foreign coun- 
tries, with relevant information relating to them, the infor- 
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mation supplied through the Special Register includes open- 
ings for trade abroad ; reports on foreign competition ; reports 
on various industries in countries overseas, and on general 
commercial and financial conditions. The reports on particu- 
lar trades or markets, which are obtained from time to time as 
a result of special commercial missions, are also circulated to 
firms on the Special Register. When necessary, the reports 
are supplemented by particulars of foreign buyers, import 
duties, shipping service, and any other item which has an im- 
portant bearing on the subject matter. 

Strong Advisory Council 

It is recognized that any organization for the purpose of 
fostering the trade and commerce of the country cannot and 
should not deal solely with economic opportunities abroad. 
Inquiries in overseas markets can only be properly directed 
and the result adequately utilized in the light of a full knowl- 
edge of industrial requirements and industrial capabilities at 
home. The ideal commercial intelligence department of any 
government must, therefore, depend for efficient working as 
much on a staff of experts conversant with home industries as 
upon well-trained commercial representatives abroad. The 
department has the assistance of a strong advisory council 
which includes Sir Francis Barker, of Vickers, Ltd., represent- 
ing the Federation of British Industries ; Sir Algernon F. Firth, 
representing the Association of Chambers of Commerce of the 
United Kingdom ; Colonel Frank Wedgwood, Chairman of the 
Industrial Council for the Pottery Trades; Sir George A. Bid- 
dell, Chairman of the Newspaper Proprietors' Association; 
Mr. W. H. N. Goeschen, Director of the British Trade Cor- 
poration, and many others. 

The Department of Overseas Trade receives from its com- 
mercial attaches and trade commissioners abroad information 
on foreign and colonial contracts, existing and probable future 
demand for specific lines of British goods; the extent and nature 
of competition and the best methods of meeting it; foreign 
methods of business, terms of credit, agency conditions, cus- 
toms regulations and tariffs, regulations covering commercial 
travelers, certificates of origin, sources of supply, prices etc., 
of trade products, shipping and transportation. The depart- 
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ment also supplies lists of names of individuals considered suit- 
able to act as representatives or agents of British firms. 

Foreign Sample and Catalog Collections 

For a trader to compete successfully in foreign markets, it 
is necessary that he should know the goods which competitors 
are offering. The department has, therefore, formed a very 
extensive collection, which is being constantly increased, of 
samples of foreign competitive goods and commercial products. 
Over seventy thousand such samples are now available for 
inspection by British traders at the department's showrooms 
in London. The department has also collected over sixteen 
thousand foreign catalogs (including German and Austrian), 
which have been efficiently indexed under both articles of 
manufacture and names of manufacturers. 

Trade Fairs 

The department organizes fairs at which British traders 
have the opportunity of displaying their goods before buyers 
of all nations. At the best known of these fairs — the British 
Industries Fair — held during February and March, 1920, 
British manufacturers are estimated to have taken orders 
amounting to over ten million pounds sterling. Although in 
reality one fair, the British Industries Fair was held in three 
towns, London, Birmingham and Glasgow. The London 
Fair was organized by the Board of Trade, while the fairs in 
Birmingham and Glasgow were organized by the municipali- 
ties under the auspices and with the support of the Board. 
The three fairs were held concurrently, each fair represent- 
ing a specific group of industries, and no one industry being 
permitted to exhibit at two fairs. In this way the foreign 
buyers were given an opportunity to see at one time an enor- 
mous range of British products. 

The British Industries Fairs are not exhibitions. They are 
annual trade fairs to which admittance is restricted to bona- 
fide trade buyers seriously interested in the participating trades, 
and admission is by invitation only. Participation in the fair 
is confined to British manufacturing firms whose principal 
works and head offices are situated within the British Empire 
and which are not controlled by foreign interests. Exhibitors 
are not permitted to exhibit goods other than those they actu- 
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ally manufacture. The result is that buyers who visit the fair 
know that no article shown on an exhibitor's stand can be pur- 
chased elsewhere in the fair, while the exhibitors on their side 
can rely on the fact that all visitors are trade buyers. So or- 
ganized, the British Industries Fair is immeasurably more 
valuable to both exhibitors and buyers than a fair in which 
the same article may be shown upon many exhibitors' stands 
and where the visitor may spend much of his time in compar- 
ing the different prices at which it can be purchased. Another 
important item in the overseas trade-extension plans of the 
British Government is the proposal to send touring trade ex- 
hibitions to South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
South America and the United States. 

Government Scheme for Overseas Credits 

Up to the present time slow progress has been made by the 
British government's overseas credit scheme. Of the twenty- 
six million pounds authorized by Parliament for the extension 
of credits to impoverished countries, only about two per cent 
has been spent. The great hindrance so far to a wider use of 
the funds has been the fact that raw materials and foodstuffs 
are excluded from its operations. It would appear that the 
only practical use of the funds is in the covering of extraor- 
dinary risks, as the British banks are able and willing to 
finance reasonably sound export business. 

The scheme originally provided for an advance of 80 per 
cent by the government of the exporters' costs. An amend- 
ment has, however, recently been made to increase the advance 
to 100 per cent, with power to recover as to 20 per cent in case 
of bad debts. The credit will run for two years, with power 
of extension in approved cases. Thus the traders' risk is now 
limited to possible loss of profits. Officials of the British Board 
of Trade attribute the previous lack of appreciation of the 
government's credit scheme to the fact that British manufac- 
turers were crowded out with orders for customers at home and 
in the overseas markets who were in a position to pay on 
delivery of the goods. That being so, they were not anxious to 
seek trade where the customer was only able to pay for his 
goods in heavily depreciated paper currency, since if payments 
were based on the ruling rate of exchange this might show a 
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serious loss between the date of the sale and the receipt of the 
resultant remittance in London. 

New Markets Necessary 

Now that manufacturers have satisfied the more pressing 
demands of those customers who are willing to pay in sterling, 
they are looking for fresh markets. In some trades the slack- 
ening of the home demand and the falling off in the require- 
ments of the more prosperous foreign countries have resulted 
in an accumulation of stocks which can only be disposed of 
with difficulty and at cut prices. Concurrently, there is great 
need in certain countries of Central and Eastern Europe of 
the very articles of which there is a glut on the home market. 
Among the requirements of these countries may be mentioned 
rolling stock, agricultural implements, machinery, boots, clothes 
and other necessaries. 

The Countries Included 

The countries so far included in the scheme are Finland, 
Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, Roumania, Georgia, Armenia and Bulgaria. The mar- 
kets of these countries were before the war largely monop- 
olized by German manufacturers, and many British traders 
are now endeavoring to secure a footing in these markets, pro- 
vided they can do so without undue risk. All of these coun- 
tries possess great natural resources and large and industrious 
populations, but they are unable to buy the goods they require 
for the reorganization of their transport and other industries 
owing to the depreciation in the purchasing power of their 
money. The Parliamentary Secretary of the British Board of 
Trade explained the scheme (as originally applied) as follows: 

"A, we will say, is an exporter from this country ; B is an 
importer in Roumania. A wants to sell to somebody in Rou- 
mania a machine which will cost, together with insurance, 
freight and commission, £1,000. If he cannot get credit 
through his banker, or in any other way and wishes to take 
advantage of this scheme, B would be introduced by his banker 
to the Export Credit Department. He will say that a man 
in Roumania is willing to buy his article for, say, £1,200, and is 
willing to put up a security through his bank in Roumania, 
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either in currency or in some other form of security which is 
satisfactory to our agents, and to repay the whole amount with 
interest within a period not exceeding three years. If the 
Export Department is satisfied by their own agent out there, 
they will pay an amount representing 80 per cent — they cannot 
go beyond that — of the cost price, including freight, insurance 
and commission, which is charged to the exporter in order to 
cover the expenses of the department, and any loss which the 
department may be involved in owing to bad debts. When 
the money is repaid to the department, as it comes in it will be 
paid in the proportion of four-fifths to the government and 
one-fifth to the exporter until the government's 80 per cent is 
paid off, and then the rest goes to the exporter." 

Largest Private Organization 

In the summer of 1916 it was seen that British manufacturers 
and producers required the coordinating assistance of a na- 
tional association which would concentrate and weld together 
the efforts which each trade exerted through its trade associa- 
tion, so that manufacturers might be enabled to speak and act 
in a manner commensurate with their strength and importance. 
These considerations led to the formation of the Federation of 
British Industries. The support of the leading manufacturers 
and producers in the country was at once given to the new body, 
and it rapidly succeeded in establishing itself as the only or- 
ganization which could claim to represent the views of the 
manufacturing section of the community as a whole. 

In November, 1918, the British Manufacturers' Corporation 
— an organization of 300 British firms for the expansion of 
export trade — was amalgamated with the Federation. Today 
the Federation of British Industries is in direct touch with 
twenty thousand British manufacturers covering every British 
industry, and includes in its membership two hundred trade as- 
sociations. The Federation maintains trade commissioners and 
representatives in Greece, Turkey, the East Indies, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Algeria, Brazil, Scandinavia, Italy, Holland, Australia, 
Canada and New Zealand; then there are correspondents in 
Argentina, France, Cuba, Mexico, Finland, South China, Japan 
and Egypt. While the Federation is a private organization, 
it maintains very close relations with the British Board of 
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Trade. Like the latter body, it also organizes expositions in 
foreign countries and in England, compiles an export register, 
which contains lists of its members in each industry and minute 
details of the lines handled by them. The Federation is gov- 
erned by a Grand Council of two hundred and eleven members, 
which includes the leading men in all industries. 

Government Committees Recommend Combinations 

There is at the present time in every important branch of 
industry in the United Kingdom an increasing tendency to the 
formation of trade associations and combinations, having for 
their purpose restriction of competition and the control of prices. 
Many British associations have already been formed which deal 
with raw materials or intermediary products, and there are 
others which have to do with finished goods. These associa^ 
tions occupy a prominent position in the iron and steel, ship- 
building, electrical, chemical, soap, tobacco, silk, salt, cement 
and textile industries. 

Sir R. V. Vassar Smith, Chairman of Lloyd's Bank, ex- 
pressed the opinion of the British bankers regarding this 
movement in a speech in which he declared that 

the day of small industries on individual lines is gone. Our manufacturers 
and traders must organize for united effort. This will have the closest bear- 
ing on questions of finance. An unstable unorganized industry is the despair 
of bankers. An industry organized on large lines has seldom lacked financial 
support in England. 

The various committees of the British Board of Trade, 
formed to investigate specific trades, all urged the necessity for 
powerful industrial combinations. The conclusions reached by 
these government committees were admirably summed up in 
the final report presented to Parliament of the Committee on 
Commercial and Industrial Policy After the War, in which 
we find the following : 

From the evidence before us it appears that British manufacturers and 
merchants as a class are not disposed to doubt their ability to maintain and 
extend their business, if they are left untrammelled; there is, of course, a 
real danger that consolidation and combination may not only tend to diminish 
that individual initiative and enterprise to which the progress of British 
manufacture and industry has been largely due, but may also be carried to 
a point at which it becomes inimical to the general interests of the country 
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as a whole; and in some branches of production and distribution there may 
be, and probably is, little need for any substantial changes in organization. 
Nevertheless there is a considerable body of opinion, with which we are in 
general agreement, that the individual manufacturer and merchant will find 
it increasingly difficult to keep abreast of technical progress and to meet 
effectively the competition of powerful foreign consolidations and combina- 
tions, operating as these do under a single guidance and with great financial 
resources. It is in our view necessary that in some important directions the 
individualistic methods hitherto mainly adopted should be supplemented or 
entirely replaced by cooperation and coordination of effort in respect of (1) 
the securing of supplies or materials, (2) production, in which we include 
standardization and scientific and industrial research, and (3) marketing. 
We approve of combinations amongst manufacturers. All such combinations 
should, where necessary, be legalized, so as to be enforceable between mem- 
bers. We think that combinations, to be useful to the trade of the country, 
should be upon lines aimed at coordinating production, promoting efficiency, 
economizing waste, promoting home trade, facilitating export trade, and uni- 
fying selling arrangements. The ideal at which trade combinations should 
aim is the maximum of production at the minimum of cost. 

A Broad-Gauge Policy 

Our success in taking the place that rightfully belongs to us 
in the markets of the world will depend largely on our readi- 
ness to follow a broad-gauge policy. The foreign field must 
no longer be regarded as an outlet for our surplus products or 
as a convenient cemetery for our manufacturing mistakes. 
Foreign markets cannot be neglected when domestic demands 
are attractive and then recaptured just when they are needed. 

In this connection — and especially at this time — it is significant 
that none of the British combinations of manufacturers formed 
principally for export trade, have in any sense let up on their 
foreign campaigns. They have been cementing their foreign 
connections during the time when it has been impossible to fill 
orders, and with great vigor and determination have been 
planning to make the British-controlled enterprise and the 
British-made product more widely known over the world than 
before. 

They have found it just as difficult as American exporters 
have found it to get cash from European buyers, and have suf- 
fered more intensive production handicaps during the last five 
years than have American producers. But the Britisher has 
learned by long experience that periods of economic depression 
are good times in which to lay the foundation abroad for future 
business, and he has learned to wait. 
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